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Suggestions for Your Forthcoming Classes 


LATIN AND GREEK \ LATIN READER FOR COLLEGES 
IN CURRENT USE (Pub. 1939) (Pub. 1939) 
By Ex. E. Burriss, and Lion, Casson By Harry L. Levy 
280 pp., 54% x8 in. College price, $2.50 list 264 pp., 5%x8 m. College price, $2.25 list 
Treats the Latin and Greek elements in the English Only reader specifically designed for the student who 
language in detail, and makes this knowledge of prac- begins Latin in college. Eighty-nine varied selections. 


tical use for the student of Latin, Greek, and English. 
TACITUS 


Selections from His Works 


LATIN FUNDAMENTALS (Revised) 
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CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY, 1939 


At the invitation of the University of Michigan, the 
forty-first annual meeting of the Archaeological Insti- 
tute of America was held in conjunction with the 
American Philological Association at Ann Arbor on 
December 27-29, 1939. The following papers were of 
special interest to J. J.: 

Cart W. BieceN, University of Cincinnati: The 
mound of Ano Englianos, a little distance north of 
Pylos, contains the palace of Nestor, a vast Mycenaean 
structure of the late thirteenth and early twelfth cen- 
turies. Fragments of fresco decoration were found, and 
nearby is a pretentious beehive tomb. 

In one of the first rooms excavated Dr. Blegen found 
more than six hundred clay tablets in a script essentially 
the same as Evans’ linear script B. Study of them is 
proceeding methodically. Over 1000 word groups have 
been distinguished. The numeral system is identical 
with that of the Cretan tablets. Probably they are 
financial and other business records. It is too early to 
identify the language of the tablets; but it seems likely 
that they are not in Greek. 

Martin P. Nitsson, Lund University, Sweden: A 
systematic statistical survey of prehistoric, especially 
Mycen naean sites on the mainland of Greece is a neces- 
sary preliminary to new study of racial movements in 
that period. 

T. Lestiz SHear, Director of the Agora excavations: 
One L.H. m chamber tomb was found on the north- 
east slope of the Areopagus. Shortly after the first in- 
terment the roof of the tomb had fallen, and the burial 
and most of the accompanying objects had been re- 
moved through the hole, without disturbing the 
blocked-up doorway. A few gold ornaments and several 
typical early-fourteenth-century vases had been over- 
looked, and also an extraordinary large ivory pyxis, with 
two griffins attacking four deer carved in high relief, 
well worthy of a place beside the Vaphio cups. 

JoHN Frankun Danie, University of Pennsylvania: 
Surface exploration at Bamboula, a low mound near the 
classical site of Kourion in Cyprus which the University 


Museum has been excavating, gave evidence of prehis- 
toric occupation; consequent excavations yielded stratifi- 
cation from about 1600 to shortly before 1000 B.c., the 
first complete late-bronze-age pottery sequence Saal 
Cyprus. A number of new signs are added to the 
bronze-age script of Cyprus. 

Ropney YounG, of the Agora staff: Further ex- 
cavation of the ancient sanctuary near the summit of 
Mt. Hymettus yielded 98 sherds ‘with incised graffiti to 
supplement the 21 found there earlier by Blegen. Most 
are sixth-century; two are incontestably seventh- 
century. 

Witiam B. DinsMoor, Columbia University: Ex- 
cavation within the Temple of Hephaistos revealed 
early-nineteenth-century graves, Byzantine graves, and 
enough traces of ancient foundations to disclose the 
original interior plan. It had five columns along each 
sie wall and one in the center of the rear wall, to this 
extent strongly resembling the temple at Bassae which 
it closely followed in time; but the colonnade was Doric 
and of two stories. There are no traces of an older 
temple on the spot. 

Benjamin D. Merrrt, Institute for Advanced Study: 
A new fragment of a fifth-century Attic decree men- 
tions Hannibal and Himilco. Another fragment, long 
known, is part of the same inscription, and enough lines 
of each can be restored to indicate the context: An 
Athenian embassy is directed to approach the Cartha- 
ginian leaders in Sicily with proposals of peace and 
friendship. The date is grimly significant: 406 B.c. 

FRANK E. Brown, Yale University: Within and be- 
neath the latest shops at Dura appear enough remains 
of earlier constructions to restore the plan of the Hellen- 
istic agora, which had twenty-four double and twenty- 
four single shops arranged in a large |__|, with the 
open side to the south. Additional shops encroached 
upon the agora, until it came to resemble the typical 
bazaar of western Asia. 

W. A. CampseELt, Wellesley College: As Turkish 
policy allows no archaeological finds to leave the state, 
the cession by France to Turkey of the sanjak of Alex- 
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andretta imperils the future of the Antioch excavations, 
which depend on the distribution of finds for con- 
tinued “Support. Representations by the Department of 
State made possible the division ‘of the 1939 mosaics, 
but only after prolonged negotiations. 


The subscription dinner of both societies was followed 
by an illustrated symposium on “Late Echoes of 
Classical Art.” Epwarp K. Ranp of Harvard University 
spoke on The Re ‘naissance of Ancient Script at Tours, 
BENJAMIN RowLanp, JR., of Harvard University, on 
Late Antique Art Forms in India and Central Asia, and 
Cuartes Morean, II, of Amherst College, on Classical 
Influence on Byzantine Pottery. 


Further notes: As usual, too many papers were listed 
for each meeting, so that several meetings ran well past 
the allotted time and at least once it was necessary to 
suppress comment and que stions. Also, most presenters 
of papers did not trouble to keep within their time 
limits, further discouraging discussion from the floor. 
@ No one has any plans for digging in 1940, until the 
intentions of Italy and the attitude of our own State 
Department concerning the war have become a little 
clearer. @ The University of Michigan was a most 
gracious host, and Rackham Lecture Hall, where the 
archacological meetings were held, is sumptuous. @ The 
1940 meetings are to be held at Baltimore. 


REVIEWS 


Ueber die philosophische Bedeutung von Pla- 
tons Mythen. By Paur StéckteEIN. 58 pages. 
Dieterich, Leipzig 1937 (Philologus, Supplement- 
band 30, Heft 3) 4.50 M. 

Das sittliche Bewusstsein. 
By WILHELM SCHNEIDEWIN. 
Paderborn 1937. 2.80 M. 


Stocklein’s thesis is that myth is a first step on the 
path to philosophical explanation (Vorstufe des Logos). 
He rightly warns us that too much significance should 
not “es attached to the details of Platonic myths, and 
that they must not be separated from the rest of his 
philosophy. To prove this contention he follows 
through the works of Plato several theories that are 
first expressed mythically, and then later receive dia- 
lectical treatment: immortality of the soul, reward 
and punishment after death, free will, conception of 
the gods. He then examines such incidental light as 
Plato himself throws upon the significance of the 
mythical, and comes to the conclusion that the myths 
of Plato must be understood as in the nature of 
mapadely para —comparisons, partial explanation by an- 
alogy where a rational explanation is not yet possible. 


Eine Gorgiasanalyse. 


54 pages. Schéningh, 


There is nothing very new in all this. Frutiger (Les 
Mythes de Platon 1930) has shown, however, that 
this ‘parascientific’ use of the myth by no means covers 


all that is mythical in Plato, that there are allegorical 
and genesis myths which merely illustrate a point 
already made dialectically. The interest of Stécklein’s 
study lies rather in particular sections than in his 
general thesis; where, for example, he follows the de- 
velopment of the idea of punishment after death, and 
shows that what is at first only mythical later is em- 
bodied into Platonic philosophy as a general principle 
of justice or harmony of the cosmos as a whole. It is 
always pleasant to find the tenth book of the Laws 
receive its due in a discussion of the Platonic gods 
and, if the author seems to strain the meaning of 
Plato’s discussion of zapadetypa in the Sophist and 
the Politicus, when he deduces from them a theory 
of the significance of myths, he has some illuminating 
remarks to make on the way. Though not comparable 
with Frutiger’s more balanced and complete study, 
this work yet deserves the attention of specialists. 

Das sittliche Bewusstsein, on the other hand, is 
quite popular. It is an enthusiastic résumé of the 
development of Socrates’ ethical argument in the 
Gorgias. It should be welcome in Germany to those 
who have no Greek, but it is of little interest to the 
American reader. The author is of course quite 
justified in his enthusiasm; the Gorgias is a magnifi- 
cent statement of the fundamental Socratic-Platonic 
point of view; its devotion to the good and the true 
cannot be too often repeated and explained; but there 
is little here which the reader cannot find for himself 
in the Platonic text, or with the help of the better 
commentators. 

G. M. A. GruBE 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
Die Entstehung der romanischen Volker. By 

WALTHER VON WartTBuRG. vii, 180 pages, 18 maps 

in the text, 5 maps and 1 plate appended. Niemeyer, 


Halle 1939 8 M. 


This book will doubtless be welcomed not only by 
Romance scholars but also by those whose main in- 
terests lie in the field of Latin and Roman affairs. Be- 
ginning with a rapid survey of the lands now occupied 
by “romance” peoples, the author sets out to trace the 
migrations which, since about 1500 B.c., have affected 
the populations of these regions and their speech. 

From the first the author is careful to point out that 
the peoples of which he is treating are not racial enti- 
ties but linguistic groups, that the concept “romance 
peoples’ is of necessity a purely linguistic concept. 
Thus “romance peoples” are all those who for various 
reasons have adopted the language and the culture of 
ancient Rome. 

There follows an account of the spread of the various 
Indo-European strains over the western Mediterranean 
basin: the Pyrenean and Apennine peninsulas, and 
northwestern Europe. The most important phenomenon 
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of this early era, from about the middle of the third 
century B.C., is the emergence of Rome as the conqueror 
of the other tribes inhabiting the Peninsula and eventu- 
ally the setting up of the Roman Empire. 

The next period comprises the long process, not yet 
terminated, of the partition of Western Europe between 
Romanic and Germanic influences, linguistic, cultural, 
social, political. For the author takes pains to emphasize 
the immediate linguistic consequences of phenomena in 

each of these soilons and their resultant historical sig- 
nificance. The latest date recorded 1s 1938 when Switz- 
erland, epitomizing as it does this partition, admitted to 
official status a third romance tongue, Raeto-Romance, 
parallel to French and Italian and in addition to the 
Germanic official language. 

The sources are of three kinds: archaeological finds, 
historical accounts and linguistic- geographical evidence. 
The first of these has greatest importance of course for 
the earliest period. The latter assume more significance 
as the focus moves down through the ages. But always 
the data are so coordinated as to present a coherent and 
cogent picture. That Professor von Wartburg has suc- 
ceeded so well bears testimony to his breadth of in- 
formation and to the adequacy of the linguistic-geo- 
graphical approach to the study of history. “Te is 
fitting,” he says in effect, “that a linguist rather than 
a hissadion should undertake this iad of study.’ 


Some of the material in the book rests upon the 
author’s earlier study of a similar nature under the title 
Die Ausgliedrung der romanischen Sprachraume, which 
appeared in ZfRPh 56, 1-48, of which Professor von 
Wartburg is editor. 

An excellent bibliography is included. According to 
a remark made by the author to this reviewer last 
summer, a French translation was in course of prepara- 
tion. 

Perhaps it is not inappropriate to say that not only 
is the complex subject matter presented with clarity, 
but the author's style is such that pleasure as well as 
profit are the reader's reward. 

Ernest F, Hapen 
MCMASTER UNIVERSITY 


Latin—Third Year. 
B. WoopRuFF. xii, 
Silver Burdett, 


By Louts E. Lorp and Loura 
540, 127 pages, illustrated, 5 
New York 1939 $2.04 


maps. 


It is a far cry from the third-year Latin books many 
of us used to the books that have been published in the 
last ten years. The many fine illustrations and fascin- 
ating bits of lively description i in books of the new type 
help to make Latin more interesting to Juniors in high 
school. 

A beautiful piece of work is the Lord-Woodruft 
Latin—Third Year. The book is attractive in appear- 
ance and is light to handle; it is scholarly, and is the 
result of successful work in the classroom; its selections 


and the live introductions to those selections do much 
to make the student realize that the 
ancient Roman is modern indeed; the illustrations are 
beautiful; there is ample material for those who wish 
to devote the whole year to Cicero, and for those who 
wish to devote one semester to other authors. 


world of the 


One of the cleverest features of the book is the way 
in which the entire story of Catiline’s conspiracy is 
given by interweaving the first, third, and fourth of 
Ci icero’s Catilinarian orations into the story as told by 
Sallust. The parts from Sallust are not for translation 
but for comprehension. The questions on comprehen- 
sion are a valuable and useful part of the book. The 
notes at the bottom of each page are definitely usable, 
and contain just enough syntax and historical data to 
give students an intelligent understanding of what they 
are reading. 

Part I has stories of adventure told by Romans. This 
part includes well-chosen stories from Livy, Hyginus 
and Pliny. Part II consists of orations of Cicero. “vie 
introduction to this part, especially from Roman Gov- 
ernment in Cicero’s Time with its parallels and con- 
trasts to our own government, contains many concisely 
explained points a which the teacher ordinarily has 
to refer students to many different sources. In addition 
to the Sallust-Cicero account of the Catilinarian con- 
spiracy, there are included The Manilian Law, Archias, 
and selections from Actio Prima and from Actio Sec- 
unda against Verres. In the Manilian Law a device, not 
original with this book, of course, is that parts in dif- 
Silene type and without special notes may be used for 
sight reading. Part III is called Glimpses of Roman 
# ie from Leseuts of Cicero and of Pliny. A brief intro- 
duction on How the Romans Corresponded leads to 
carefully selected letters. There are throughout fine lists 
of books for reference. Then come forms and syntax for 
reference, all that even the most exacting could possibly 
use. A well arranged section of twenty-one lessons in 
Thinking, Speaking and Writing Latin is included for 
those who wish to have all the nik of the third year 
within the cover of one book. Uses of the Word Res, 
Latin Abbreviations Commonly Used in English, Word 
Formation, and the English-Latin and Latin-English 
vocabularies end the book. The Vocabulary stars the 
words specified by the College Entrance Examination 
Board and the New York State Syllabus to be learned 
in the third year. 

In a book that has been so carefully prepared it seems 
almost meticulous to point out any slips. However, we 
find umb-ella for umbr-ella (537); Ianu-arius for Ianu- 
drius (539); dramatis persdnae for dramatis personae 
(533). The note on the possessives (452 n.) might well 
mention the vocative mi. The footnote on page 445 
should explain that the vocative singular of proper 
nouns in -ius ends in -7 (filius is an exception). On 
another point, perhaps like Livy I may be permitted to 
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add authorities and to express my own preference. That 
point concerns the word Mithridates. | have always pre- 
ferred this spelling to the one used in Lord-Woodruff, 
Mithadates. Harper's Dictionary of Classical Literature 
and Antiquities gives Mithridates first, then Mith- 
radates. In the chine: year Latin books published 1 in the 
last ten years the spelling, without exception, is Mith- 
ridates. Why change? 


I should like to repeat here that Lord-Woodruft 
Latin—Third Year is a fine piece of work from every 
point of view. 

M. Jutta BENTLEY 
HUGHES HIGH SCHOOL, CINCINNATI 


Late Geometric Graves and a Seventh Century 
Well in the Agora. By Ropney S. Younc; with 
an appendix on the skeletal remains: Geometric 
Athenians, by J. Lawrence Angel. ix, 250 pages; 

156 illustrations. American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens, Athens 1939 (Hesperia, Supplement 


II) $5. 


The chronology of late Geometric and Protoattic 
pottery has cmaned obscure not through lack of ma- 
terial but through the inadequate recording, preserva- 
tion, and publication of tomb groups and other certi- 
fied deposits. Museums throughout the world possess 
splendid examples of the ceramic art of the period; 
yet, as Mr. Young points out, there is a lamentable 
paucity of reliable information on which a system of 
dating may safely be built. An important note on page 
4 of Re book gives a list of groups from known tombs 
of the late Geometric period. It is to be hoped that this 
list will grow rapidly as the results of recent excavations 
are published; among the new contributions the present 
account of material from the Athenian Agora will take 
a high place. 


Part I of the study begins with a short and admirably 
clear description of the burial plot, a terrace supported 
by a retaining wall of the Geometric period, which 
came to light on the lower slope of Kolonos Agoraios, 
just south of the Tholos. The area had been disturbed 
by many later intrusions, and the clarity of the account 
of the stratification gives proof of careful digging, close 
observation, and accurate recording. In the long narrow 
precinct were found twenty identifiable graves, of which 
ten were urn-burials of children, the oles ten inhuma- 
tions of adults in shafts covered with slabs of stone. 
Each of these graves is published as a unit, and with 
them a group of objects from a funeral pyre and one 
from disturbed fill. within the precinct. Graves XXIII- 
XXV are conte mporary burials found some 35 m. to the 
southwest. There is good archaeological evidence to 
show that the precinct was a family burial plot, and 
this is supported substantially by the anthropological 
evidence discussed in Appendix III. The nature of the 


graves and the position of accompanying offerings shed 
valuable light on burial customs and ritual in the late 
eighth and early seventh centuries B.C. (15-19). 


The catalogue of graves is followed by a detailed in- 
ventory of pots and fragments which were found within 
the precinct and nearby but could not be certainly 
associated with one of the burials. Part III 1s devoted to 
the contents of a well found on Kolonos Agoraios, south 
of the Hephaisteion. The well apparently fell into dis- 
use and was filled at about 650 B.c., and furnishes an 
important closed deposit of objects from the first half 
of the seventh century. The pottery is Protoattic and 
Middle Protocorinthian. 


The body of ceramic material from the graves and 
the well is analysed in detail, technically and stylistic- 
ally, in Part ITV. The volume closes with three ap- 
pendices: one a valuable chronological list of graves 
and important Geometric and Protoattic vases, ca. 725- 
600 B.c., with bibliography; the second a note on the 
much disputed “Isis Grave” at Eleusis; the third, with 
the unfortunate title “Geometric Athenians,” is a short 
report on the human skeletons from the Grave Precinct. 

Mr. Young’s book makes a contribution of high 
merit to the study of archaic Greece. Above all, his de- 
tailed and comprehensive catalogue is a work of per- 
manent and essential importance. A few slips in com- 
position and interpretation may be pointed out without 
detracting from the praise that is due the whole.! 


An important contribution of the book is the demon- 
stration that certain styles and fabrics continued to be 
used later than has been supposed. But the author 
seems occasionally to disregard the upper limits of a 
known period in his preoccupation with the lower. A 
strong tendency to seck arguments in support of the 
hashes: datings is manifest in his discussion of inscrip- 
tions on pots and of the light they throw on the earliest 
Greek alphabet; and this tendency has led to at least 
one error. Mr. Young reaches the conclusion that the 
earliest Greek inscription is on the well-known oinochoe 
from the Dipylon (Kirchner, Imagines, 1), which he 
dates at the end of the eighth century, “a time,” he 
says (71), “when writing was still sufficiently rare to 
be thought of by epic characters as ‘baneful signs’.” 
The reference, we must suppose, is to Iliad Z 168. 
Are we to infer that Homer’s date is being set so low? 
Few would agree that it can be. But if it were, the mis- 
interpretation of the sense still remains. In the sto 
Bellerophon is sent to Lycia with a folded tablet bearing 





\Read Aegyptiaca in note 2, page 2, and “then” for “than” 
under XVII 19 (85); reference to wide and narrow squares 
(30) may not offend, but “ between each successive 
burial ” (234) is bad; the reader is puzzled by an 
amphora that has “a very round balloon body” (179) but in 
the next line “‘a slimmer and more pointed body.’ The trans- 
literation of a Greek dual like “Molione” (68) is contrary to 
usage and therefore confusing. Does Mr. Young speak of the 
Atreida? 
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onpata Avypd. The meaning of the adjective is quite 
clear, even without reference to 6vpop6dpa roAAa in the 
next line; the message which the hero carries in his 
own death warrant. We need seek no other significance 
in the word “baneful”. 


Mr. Young’s attempt to associate the rise of the 
Protoattic style with contemporary social and economic 
trends deserves praise—and a word of caution. On page 
230 we read: “The change from the Geometric to the 
Protoattic style is one from restraint and repetition 
within a set form to freedom and individual expression. 
It is the change from a feudal and agricultural society 
to an industrial and commercial society. It reflects the 
change from epic to lyric poetry.” Does the author 
mean that the changes in society and poetic forms ap- 
peared in Attica along with the new pottery? One 
might think, from the wording, that he does. “Toward 
the end of the eighth century, while the old society 
continues to preponderate in Attica, the new gains 
strength at Corinth. By the early seventh century we 
have a complete change; .” Again, in Attica? If 
Mr. Young sees such momentous changes, industrialism 
long before Peisistratos and lyric poetry long before 
Solon, he stands under an obligation to support his 
statements. If he is speaking of the civilization of Ionia 
and the economy of Corinth (as I believe he is) the 
wording of these passages is seriously misleading. 


J. L. Caskey 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Euripides. Electra, edited with Introduction and 
Commentary. By J. D. DENNisTON. xliv, 225 pages. 
Oxford University Press, New York 1939 $2.75 
A separate edition of the Electra of Euripides 1s 

something of a novelty. The play has been so com- 

pletely overshadowed by the more famous Electra of 

Sophocles that it has usually been read for comparison 

with that tragedy and with the Choephoroe of 

Aeschylus and published only in complete editions of 

the plays. Here we have a special volume devoted to it. 

The book contains an introduction (ix-xliv), the Greek 

text (54 pages, not numbered), a commentary (55- 

-212), a metrical appendix (213-225) and one page 

of addenda. 

The editor sketches the growth of the legend, inci- 
dentally suggesting that Homer (Od. III 309f.) may 
imply that Clytaemnestra killed herself; discusses the 
moral problem in her murder as treated by the three 
dramatists; and then takes up the other characters in 
turn. Orestes (xxvii) is an “unattractive character.” 
Electra (xxviii) is “a woman in whose soul tenderness 
is all but dead. There is . . . little depth of affection in 
her greeting of her returned brother. The most human 
thing about her is her gratitude to the noble-hearted 


Farmer.” “She speaks of the coming murder with callous 
brutality’—rather strong language to describe the 
passages quoted. “Euripides gives Clytemnestra (sic) a 
few redeeming features” (xxx). “While making 
Clytemnestra less repulsive than Sophocles does Eurip- 
ides makes Aegisthus more repulsive.” These quota- 
tions give some of the author’s ideas of the dramatis 
personae. He praises especially the Farmer. He thinks 
the play was brought out in 413 B.c.; also that it was 
later than the Electra of Sophocles—a much disputed 
point. 


The text used is that of the second edition of Gilbert 
Murray's Oxford Euripides (1913) with Murray’s 
apparatus criticus. This is in some respects an unfortun- 
ate arrangement, for the author repeatedly rejects in 
his commentary a reading which he prints in his text. 
For example he prints Hartung’s dédareves (line 131) 
but approves Aarpevers of Mss. L and P. In line 162 he 
prints Hermann’s 68ov, although he calls it “a most 
unfortunate word to introduce by emendation.” On 
line 238 he says “I do not think ézov . . . cvpdopas 
is possible here,” yet he prints it. He says eivaAtov (line 
450) “is certainly right,” but he prints eivédcov. In line 
719 he prints éridoyo, which he calls “clearly corrupt.” 
He approves 'Nauck’s eita d0A0. “I see no good reason 
to change éfes to egos” (line g1g) yet he does it. 
Again he says “the question mark at the end of 1161 
should be deleted,” but there it stands. These are some 
of the passages in which the commentary and the text 
are at variance. One cannot help wishing that Pro- 
fessor Denniston had had the opportunity to print the 
text which he thought right. 


In the commentary he treats at length textual prob- 
lems and questions of interpretation. Here the reviewer 
sometimes finds himself in disagreement. Thus in the 
long discussion of lines g85ff. the author rejects 
tpoBAnparos of the Mss. and would read apoB nparos. 
But why cannot Orestes refer to the task before him, 
i.c. the slaying of his mother, as a “problem” which he 
has to solve? In line 1021 he thinks @yer’ é« Sépwv d&yov 
is to be taken literally, i.e. that Agamemnon took 
Iphigenia with him to Aulis. Is it not more likely that 
Clytaemnestra is purposely exaggerating? Sometimes 
his criticism of Euripides seems a little far-fetched, e.g. 
in his note on lines 107-11; and sometimes he takes the 
poet to task rather unjustly. Thus he says of line 948 
“Euripides certainly sometimes loses sight of the 
dramatic situation,” referring also to Alc. 472, Andr. 
941 and Med. 78g. But the dramatist may be defended 
in all these passages. In the famous recognition scene 
(lines 520-584) in which most readers see a criticism of 
Aeschylus he thinks Euripides felt obliged to bring in 
the traditional signs. 

Occasionally the editor resorts to colloquial lan- 
guage. On page xxvii Euripides is a poet who “takes 


the cake for strategy (Ar. Th. 94).” “The Farmer is 
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really a bit rattled and his reflections are delightfully 
mixed. ‘A woman can always find something in the 
larder at a pinch. Anyhow there’s enough to fill their 
bellies. But, damn it, | wish I was a bit richer!’” “You 


played second fiddle” (162). 


The book presents an attractive appearance, but the 
reviewer would like to have seen the Porson font of 
type used for the text, and the commentary a little 
better spaced; 46 lines to a page gives a crowded effect. 
The proof-sheets were evidently read with great care. 
On page 93, however, dv8ua should read dy8pa, and the 
order 919, 920, g1g on page 160 should be corrected. 
One thing that the author has failed to note is that the 
Electra of Euripides is a good acting play as anyone 
who has seen it produced in Athens can testify. 


In spite of these criticisms the reviewer regards the 
book as an important study which will have to be con- 
sulted by all subsequent editors. 

The omission of an index is, however, inexcusable. 


WitiiaM N. Bates 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


La religion d’Israél. By AvotpHe Lops. 


pages. Hachette, Paris 1939 20 fr. 


256 


This volume, one of the series “Histoire des Re- 
ligions”’, is an excellent introduction to the religion of 
the Hebrews from its earliest beginnings to the first 
century of our era. Its judgments are nicely balanced, 
and it is thoroughly abreast of recent archeological 
developments. For example, the average reader will ap- 
preciate the fine survey of primitive Semitic religion 
and its survivals in the Old Testament, and especially 
the full treatment of the Canaanite cuneiform tablets 
discovered at Ras Shamra (ancient Ugarit) in Syria in 
1929. Analogies to Hebrew religion are found in sacred 
places, priests, festivals, hymns, and mythological 
poems—one of which mentions a Daniel who was a 
judge favoring widows and orphans (cf. Ezekiel 14: 14- 
20, 28:3), and a person of fabulous wisdom. 

M. Lods hazards the opinion (71) that we owe our 
alphabet to the Canaanites, who developed the cunei- 
form alphabet of 28 signs dating from the fourteenth 
century B.C. at Ras Shamra, and the Phoenician alpha- 
bet of 22 letters found at Byblos, dating from the 
thirteenth to the eleventh centuries, which latter form 
is the ancestor of every form of alphabetic writing now 
used. 


M. Lods holds that Moses was a historical character 
of great importance in the formation of the Hebrew 
nation; his discussion of such vexed questions as the 
date of the exodus and the meaning of the divine name 
Yahweh are models of clarity and fairness. Amos is 
given the detailed treatment he deserves, and his great 
successors of the eighth and seventh centuries are ade- 
quately dealt with. Since the emphasis is on the de- 


velopment of the religion throughout, a minimum of 
attention is given to the historical background. 

Ezekiel is also regarded as a well-defined personality 
of considerable importance, responsible for the whole 
book which bears his name except portions of chapters 
40-48. An excellent account of the contrasting currents 
of thought in later Judaism is to be found in Part Five, 
Chapter III. The formation of the canon and the 
Judaism of the first century, both Palestinian and 
Diaspora, are treated in the final chapters. 


F. W. GincricH 
ALBRIGHT COLLEGE 


The Neuter Plural in Latin Iambic and Tro- 
chaic Verse. By Jressisc May GLENN. 30 pages. 
Linguistic Society of America, Baltimore 1939 (Lan- 
guage Supplement, Volume 15, Number 2) $0.50 


This is a University of Pennsylvania dissertation pre- 
pared under the guidance of Professor Roland G. Kent. 
Previous studies of the neuter plural in Latin poetry 
have been published by Dr. John F. Gummere and Dr. 
Margaret W. Herr.! In the first of these Dr. Gummere 
has shown “that there is an excess of nominative, ac- 
cusative, and vocative plurals over the corresponding 
case-forms in the singular, as compared with the situa- 
tion in masculine and feminine nouns; and that the 
frequency of nominative, accusative, vocative plural of 
neuters reaches its height in nouns of those classes 
whose nominative, accusative, vocative plural form is of 
greatest metrical convenience.” Dr. Hert’s study gives 
the same results for the Metamorphoses of Ovid. 

In the present dissertation Miss Glenn makes a 
similar examination of the neuter nouns in the iambic 
and trochaic verses of selected plays of Plautus and 
Terence (Aulularia, Captivi, Menaechmi, Miles Glor- 
iosus, Trinummus, Adelphoe, Andria, Phormio) and 
compares her results both with the verse of Vergil and 
Ovid and with the prose of Cicero, Caesar and Livy. 


The author has collected her material with diligence, 
and presents it clearly and accurately. The style of the 
dissertation is bare, abrupt and rather monotonous. 


Chapter I (Introduction) refers to the work prev- 
iously done in this field, states the purpose of the 
writer, and explains the limitation of the investigation 
to iambic and trochaic verse. Chapter II deals with the 
method of tabulation. Chapter III (The Occurrences) 
contains the real meat of the dissertation. Here Miss 
Glenn presents in tabular form, with appropriate com- 
ment, the relative frequency of the various case-forms 
in Plautus and Terence, and compares her results with 
Dr. Gummere’s figures for Vergil and selected prose 
writers, and with Dr. Herr’s figures for Ovid. 





1The Neuter Plural in Vergil by John Flagg Gummere, and 
The Additional Short Syllables in Ovid by Margaret W. Herr, 
both published by the Linguistic Society of America, Baltimore; 


1934 and 1937 respectively. 
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Chapter IV contains some interesting remarks on 
stylistic factors, and a table which presents the average 
number of words per verb in selected portions of the 
prose writers and poets. 

The Conclusion summarizes the results of the study. 
As was to be expected, the usage of Plautus and Ter- 
ence resembles more closely that of the prose writers 
than that of Vergil and Ovid, because of the obvious 
metrical convenience of the NAV neuter plural in 
dactylic verse. Yet, as a piece of research, the disserta- 
tion is worthy of publication. It contains some valuable 
and interesting material, and exhibits the virtues of dili- 
gence, thoroughness and accuracy. 

Maurice W. Avery 


WILLIAMS COLLEGI 


Latin Book Three. By Harry FietcHer Scort, 
ANNABEL Horn, and JOHN FLAGG GUMMERE. 507 
3 maps. Chicago 


Ulustrated, Scott, Foresman, 


$1.92 


pages, 

1939 

This textook, third in the Language, Literature, and 
Life Series, looks interestingly different from the usual 
third-year book because of its size and shape, variety of 
print, short reading lines, and many types of illustra- 
tions. There are over a hundred pictures; some are in 
gay, amusing colors, others in soft pastels,—those in the 
Ovid section being especially numerous and lovely. The 
Classified List of Illustrations and the excellent com- 
ments below the pictures add greatly to their educa 
tional value. 

There is no formal introduction, but background ma 
terial is presented through English essays which ac 
company and admirably clarify the reading. The con 
tents of the book are as follows: Part I, 
Sallust’s Catiline and Cicero’s first and third speeches 
against Catiline, entire; Part I, The Plunder of Syra- 
cuse, the speech for the Manilian Law (with some 
omissions), and 13 Letters; Part III, 12 selections from 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses; Part IV, 
and verse for sight reading. Following these there are a 
Summary, containing inflections and 
a Latin- English Vocabulary, 
In addition to the English 


A from 


20 selections in prose 


Grammatical ) 
grammatical principles, 
and an Index of Grammar. 
essays interspersed throughout the book there are lists 
for ‘vocabulary reviews aud word. studies, both Latin 
and English. Latin composition is provided for in a 
separate pamphlet furnished free to the schools that 
adopt this book. 


It is my opinion that Pro Marcello and other 
letters of Cicero, such as those to Trebatius, Paetus, and 
Brutus, have a more general appeal than De Imperio 
Pompei, and that the letters selected should be placed 
in some sensible order, preferably chronological. If the 
book should be revised, I suggest these iiiaians: a 


map of Syracuse; a list of Cicero’s works; footnotes 


giving Latin titles for Latin selections; English mean- 
ings in the Grammatical Summary, at least for parti- 
cipial and infinitive forms; some fuller explanations— 

for example, in the notes on lines 14-15, page 34 
and in the sentence concerning the membership of the 
senate, page 30; and finally more cross-references, to 
aid with conditional sentences, for instance, 1n the text 
on page 66. 

On the whole, however, teachers will like this book 
for the review in Part I, the restraint in content, the 
unity secured by the ‘unit plan’, the concise essays 
showing the significance of the reading and relating it 
to sialon life, and particularly for its beauty and 
popular character. An example of the last is seen in the 
arrangement of the speeches against Catiline in the 
narrative setting of Sallust, with English essays, so 
that the study of the conspiracy has gained not only 
continuity but an element of first- end news, has be- 
come a human-interest story even in our exciting world. 
Teachers will also approve of the short drills on menial 
words, the simplicity as well as the accuracy of the 
etymological data of the vocabulary. Although the 
book is Sntincde up-to-date, it has not sacrificed schol. 
arship for ‘side- shows’ ot ' forgotten that knowledge of 
the language is a primary requisite for the future study 
of ea literature and ancient culture. But bits of 
archacology, comparisons between ancient political and 
economic conditions and those of today, articles show- 
ing the influence of mythology on literature and art, 
are so skillfully presented as to awaken further interest 
in both teacher and pupil. With this book it seems to 
me that even an average student with an average teach- 
er will gain from third-year Latin some historical per- 
spective, some real knowledge of ancient times upon 
which to base a deeper understanding of mankind. 

Evcmira M. DuNLEvy 


COLUMBUS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


The Cults of the Sabine Territory. By Evizasetu 
C. Evans. xv, 254 pages, 7 plates. American 
Academy in Rome, New York 1939 (Papers and 
Monographs of the American Academy in Rome, X1) 


Miss Evans has an enviable record of publications, at 
least a 4o-page article in Harvard Studies 46 and now 
this full-dress book. 

Her purpose here is to study the local cults of the 

Sabine country (including the areas associated with 
the Sabines) as well as Varro’s list of the Sabine gods 
introduced into Rome. By way of introduction, she 
sketches (1-34) the geography and archaeology of the 
Sabine territory, the ancient accounts of the early in- 
habitants, Sabine history in relation to Rome, Sabine 
linguistic history and religious traditions. Then follow 
220 pages on the main theme. The evidence is partly 


epigraphical, partly archaeological in a larger sense 
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(temple remains are disappointingly few, though, 1 
the absence of any considerable excavations), sols 
literary, and partly a matter of sheer tradition and 
modern survival. There are many gaps still left, but the 
author has done as much as possible with the evidence 
without straining it. Her method is strictly scientific. 

Apart from Varro’s list of Sabine gods in Rome, the 
evidence shows a group of some 30 deities worshipped 
in the Sabine territory, together with a strong imperial 
cult. The most prominent of these are Mars, Hercules, 
Vacuna and Feronia. Mars, rather than 
Sabine, seems to be chiefly the god of the ver sacrum, 
but is also the war god and the possessor of an ancient 
oracle and of a place in the Sabine calendar. The Greek 
Hercules (“everybody's god,” as Miss Evans well says) 
appears in the heart of the Sabine country by the 
second century B.C. (he probably had appeared there 
much earlier) after following an ancient cattle route 
from the south. More interesting, as being of Sabine 
origin, are Vacuna and Feronia. Vacuna goes back 
very early as a healing goddess and as a goddess of S 
countryside (that she was specifically agricultural, a 
Miss Evans declares, | do not find sufficiently evi- 
denced); she later became the Sabine counterpart of 
Victoria. 


who 1s Italic 


As for Feronia, Miss Evans believes Varro apparently 
right in maintaining her Sabine origin though her cult 
is well attested elsewhere. Less clear is the 
opinion of Feronia’s character: goddess of wild crea- 
tures? of springs and countryside? chthonic connec 
tions? 


author’s 


whom an- 
cient tradition regarded primarily as Sabine although 
he was actually common to all the Osco-Umbrians. His 
identification with Hercules (in Rome with Dius 
Fidius, i.e. Jupiter as god of oaths) has led to his com- 
plete absence from the Sabine inscriptions, as well as to 
Varro’s failure to mention him. 

The fact that Varro’s list of Sabine divinities intro 
duced into Rome has indeed little 1n commen with the 
list of those the modern investigator finds represented 
in the local Sabine cults is very well explained by Miss 
Evans. Since our material is incomplete and little of it 
antedates Varro, then in the absence of conflicting evi- 
dence we should recognize Varro’s picture as “fairly 


To these should be added Sema Sancus, 


adequate” for his own day, but in many instances we 
must interpret his statements by substituting for 
“Sabine” the term “Safine” or “Umbro-Safine”: ice. 


refer the cults in question to the whole interior of Italy 
rather than to the Sabines alone. At the same time 
Varro helps us to infer the importance to the Sabines 
of several deities hardly represented epigraphically : 
e.g., Minerva, Pales, Vesta. 

Miss Evans’ concluding words are worth quoting : 
“We are inclined to believe that, viewed from the re- 
ligious aspect, the Sabini are but part of a more ex- 


tensive group that entered Rome gradually and over a 
long period, bringing their gods with them during the 
early centuries of the city’s existence. The Etruscans in 
some cases appear to have been the direct bearers to 


Rome of these Italic divinities. Yet the picture, incom- 


plete as it is, leads us to accept the fact that Varro was 
in a large measure correct in assigning certain cults in 
his own day to that fundamental constituent element 
in Rome which he chose to designate as Sabine.” 

Varia notanda: the clarification of some details of 
the famous Mummuus-Hercules inscription of Rieti; the 
good map at the end; the scant evidence of foreign 
cole in the Sabine area; finally, the presence of some 
typographical errors and of many small faults of ex- 
pression and the like. 

A. E. Gorpon 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Paulys Real-Encyclopadie der _ classischen 
Altertumswissenschaft.? Halbband 35, edited 
by WiiHetm Kroit. 1318 columns, ill. Metzler, 
Stuttgart 1939 30 M. 


Nithin sight of his goal, the completion of the new 
edition of the monumental Real-Encyclopidie, Professor 
Wilhelm Kroll died April twenty-first last. A tribute 
to his personality and achievements, by the hand of 
Hans Lietzmann, justly prefaces the current volume of 
his great work and will be welcomed by many friends 
vliee: came to know him in this country. In CW 32 
(1939) 117-8 I gave an account of the progress and 
present status of the Real- Encyclopadie under Kroll’s 
editorship. The volume under review carries out on 
schedule the program which Kroll then announced. 


In this volume the outstanding articles, measured at 
least by the convenient yardstick of length, are the 
following: the continuation of Olympia (169 columns, 
by Zichen and Wiesner); Olympos (68 columns, by 
Oberhummer, Schmidt et al.); Opfer (48 columns, 
by Zichen); optimates (25 columns, by Strasburger); 
Orakel (37 columns, by Latte); Orestes (47 columns, 
by Lesky et al.); Orpheus (116 columns, by Ziegler). 

From the great wealth of short articles any choice 
must be cevslionan, but the following will serve to 
point out to specialists some which should not be 
missed. For art and architecture, see particularly 
Olympia, Olynthos; for history and _ biography, 
Olympia, Olympos, Olynthos, Onomarchos, Opellius, 
oppidum, Opptus, Orchomenos, ornamenta, Orosius; 
for law, operis novi nuntiatio, dv; for linguistics and 
literature, Olympos, onomastikon, Oppianos, Origenes, 
Orion, Orpheus; for philosophy, Olympiodoros; and 
for religion and mythology, Olympia, Olympos, omen, 
Opfter, Orakel, Orcus, Orestes, Origenes, Orpheus. 

Once encouraging of American 
scholars is represented. Among those who contribute 
significant articles are the following: D. M. Robinson 


more an number 
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(Olynthos); E. Riess, with assistance from E. S. Mc- 
Cartney (omen); W. Daly and W. A. Oldfather 
(Onasander); A. W. Van Buren  (opisthodomos, 


opus); K. Latte (Orakel). Others whose work ap- 
pears are K. von Fritz, G. Mylonas, M. Radin, L. K. 
Born, and A. Dorjahn. 

Casper J. KRAEMER, JR. 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Aeneas Silvius Piccolomini, Chrysis. Edited by 
AnprE BouTeMy. 51 pages. Brussels 1939 (Col- 
lection Latomus, vol. 1) 

In 1937 appeared the first number of Latomus, a 
Belgian “Review of Latin Studies,” mamed after 
Barthélemy Latomus (né Steinmetz or Le Macon), a 
sixteenth-century Belgian humanist. The editors of the 
review have now initiated a series of texts to be called 
the Collection Latomus—at least, I assume it is to be a 
series of texts; actually I have been unable to find any 
statement of its aims and purposes. 

The first volume of the Collection Latomus is a text 
edition of the hitherto unedited Latin comedy, Chrysis, 
composed by the humanist and diplomat, Aeneas 
Silvius Piccolomini, at Nuremburg in 1444, a year be- 
fore he entered the Church (at the age of forty) and 
fourteen years before he became Pope ae II. Only in 
a single manuscript copy, and a wretched one at that, 
did this little work escape the general holocaust of his 
erotica decreed by Pius II himself (his prose novel, De 
duobus amantibus, was the only work that could not 
be suppressed). 

The publication of the editio princeps of this unique 
literary work of a major Italian humanist is a notable 
event—to students of Italian humanism. In the world 
at large it will cause little stir, for at best the Chrysis 
can only be called a crude and feeble imitation of 
Terence. Superficially Aeneas Silvius could create the 
illusion of a Terentian comedy, but the substance is 
not there. , 

A question that has been raised more than once in 
regard to this play—for the lone manuscript in Prague 
was long ago read and studied by such authorities as 
Creizenach and Voigt—is its moral tone. The present 
editor, M. Boutemy, maintains that it is no worse than 
Plautus and Terence. I disagree with him. Like so many 
productions of the Italian Renaissance, it imitates pagan 
immorality, such as it was, for the worse. But one can- 
not be dogmatic: there may perhaps be a legitimate 
difference of opinion as to which is worse, the refined 
salaciousness of act III scene V of Terence’s Eunuchus 
or the coarseness of lines 18-24 of the Chrysis, to men- 
tion but one example. 

M. Boutemy’s 16-page introduction 1s charming and 
informative, particularly on the biographical and literary 
side. But textually the edition is utterly inadequate. 


The editor leaves us entirely in the dark in regard to 
the most important textual problem, namely, his treat- 
ment of the manuscript evidence. He says (14- 15) that 
the manuscript is written in a difficult hand, which he 
himself could not always decipher (16, note 2), and 
that the text is corrupt. The title- page says “texte établi 
par André Boutemy,” but the text is far from being 
établi. For instance, line 10 is printed 
Nulla pulchra est quam nobis gratior Venus. 

To correct both the sense nad the meter, nulla must be 
emended to nulli. Is nulla retained merely because it is 
the reading of the manuscript? There is not a word 
about it in the critical apparatus. In fact, the critical 
apparatus, for all its impressive appearance, is a 
‘ridiculus mus.’ On the first two pages (18-19), which 
bristle with textual difficulties, there are six emenda- 
tions, five of which are stomachose for stomacosa, quat- 
tuor for quatuor, balteum for balthenm, syngraphum 
for singraphum, ostium for hostinm! The sixth rises to 
greater heights: ego for ergo! On the same two pages 
the editor uses the crux (+) to denote a corrupt passage 
once only, namely, in line 16. But this passage 1s_per- 
fectly intelligible. Metrically it is corrupt, but the 
editor disregards metrical problems. He dismisses the 
meter as “une contrefagon maladroite du _ sénaire 
iambique” (13). Of the first seventeen lines in 
Boutemy’s text five are correct 1tambic senaru. Accord- 
ing to Boutemy’s theory, these five lines are merely 
accidental: Aeneas Silvius did not know what he was 
doing. 

This is nonsense. Aeneas Silvius, I grant, was un- 
acquainted with some of the subtilties of Terentian 
rhythm discovered by Bentley, Hermann, and Ritschl: 
but he could write plain iambics with ordinary substi- 
tutions (he of course made the error of allowing sub- 
stitutions in the last foot, as did most of his humanist 
contemporaries). It takes more than accident to pro- 
duce a line as good as 

Nam commoditates nobis inuident bonas 
or 

Ad esum nati tantum et ad potum sumus, 
and line g may easily be emended to meet humanistic 
standards 

[Nos] uiuimus nobis, alu uiuunt alus. 
On the other hand it takes but one copying by a care- 
less and willful scribe to ruin a text, and nothing is 
easier for such a scribe than to make hash of iambic 
senarii. But to expound my views on the restoration of 
the metrical text ‘of this comedy would lead me far be- 
yond the limits of a review. I must reserve the topic for 
separate treatment elsewhere. 

As it stands, Boutemy’s text of the Chrysis is im- 
possible. The publication of a photographic facsimile 
of the manuscript would have been more useful. 

Dean P. Lockwoop 
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ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


This department is conducted by Dr. Norman T. Pratt, Jr., of 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. Correspondence 
concerning abstracts may be addressed to him. 


For microprint or photoprint copies of articles abstracted send 
lc per page for microprint, or 10c per page for photoprint, plus 
a service charge of 20c for each item, to Bibliofilm Service, 
Department of Agriculture Library, Washington, D. C. The 
Service reserves the right to except material readily available 
elsewhere. 


ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Homer. J. (AN) O(oTEGHEM). Ulysse chez les Cy- 
clopes. Brief account of two refutations of Bérard’s 
identification of the territory of Cumae as the land of 
the Cyclops: A. Bonnard, ‘Victor Bérard et les Cy- 
clopes, Recueil de travaux publiés par l’Univ. de 
Lausanne 1937, 44-62 and G. Germain, ‘Ulysse, les 
Cyclopes et les Berbéres,’ Revue de littérature comparée 
15 (1935) 573-623. 

LEC 8 (1939) 234-7 (Snyder) 
und Horaz- 


Horace. Kari, BUCHNER. Altrémische 
ische Virtus. The old Roman virtus was tenacity rather 
than élan, characterized more by energy than beauty of 
character. Roman and Stoic virtue stand side by side in 
Lucilius and Cicero. In Horace the old proud concep- 
tion, of political purport and associated with gloria, is 


broadened by Hellenic influence to cover all human 
groups and fields of life. . 
Antike 15 (1939) 145-64 ( Wassermann) 


——— — Horaz, s. 1, 4, 35. Reads excutiat, 
ai non, non cuiquam parcet amico. Reading is not 
established by same argument as that of J. Rutgers who 
construed tibi with excutiat. 

(Hough) 


Ph 93 (1939) 491-6 

Menander. Hans Lucas. Zur Samia des M enander. 
L. brings forward evidence to support the identification 
of the papyrus at from Cairo, first published by 
Lefebvre, as the Samia of Menander. 


Aegyptus 19 (1939) 54-8 (Husselman) 


Ovid. Léon HERRMANN. La faute secréte d’Ovide. 
After disposing of the theories that the fault was the 
publication of the Ars or the composition of pamphlets 
directed against the family of Augustus, H. finds that 
that date of Ovid's disgrace (early December, A.D. 8), 
taken together with several passages in the ‘Tristia 
which speak of the unpremeditated and ocular nature of 
the fault (2.105-10; 3.5.49-52), and the allusion to a 
violation of the rites of the Bona Dea in one of the 
elegies of Lygdamus (Corp. Tibull. 4.5.7-10), suggest 
that Ovid had attempted to gain admittance to those 
secret ceremonies in collecting material for the last 
book of his Fasti. This fault would have made Ovid 
guilty not only of impiety, but answerable to Augustus, 
to Livia herself, and later to Tiberius, for having looked 
upon the Empress nude performing her office in the 


rites. 
RBPh 17 (1938) 695-725 (Snyder) 
Plato. PETER VON DER Mtuu. Platonica. Textual 


discussion of Epist. 7.351, Lys. 204a, Hipp. Maior 287k, 
Gorg. 510A, Phaedrus 241p and 249p. 
(Hough) 


Ph 93 (1939) 489-91 
Seneca. Louis Denatre. Terroribus ou Erroribus? 
In view of the passage 


(Sénéque, De vita beata, IV, 5). 
of parallel content in the Epistulae 9.4.18 where erroribus 
is used, and in view of Chrysippus’ theory that the 
passions spring from errors of judgment, D. prefers 


erroribus 
RHPh 17 (1938) 203-7 (Snyder) 


Vergil. J. R. Bacon. Aeneas in Wonderland. A 
Study of Aeneid VIII. The peaceful atmosphere of 
Aen. 8 puts it in strong contrast with book 7 and marks 
the turning point of the action. Analysis shows that the 
dominant themes are ‘wonder,’ ‘reassurance,’ and ‘bright 
light.’ The Shield is no mere imitation of Homer, but by 
pointing to the future glory of Rome provides a fitting 
climax for the book. 

CR 53 (1939) 97-104 (Jones) 
— WERNER MitspGrFFEr. Vergils Georgica und 
Theophrast. Finds evidence of direct use of Theophras- 
tus by Vergil, from single verses to the whole con- 
struction of the second book, in contrast to P. Jahn’s 
belief that Vergil used only intermediary sources. But 
Vergil’s independence is not to be underestimated. He 
also used material from other sources, made additions of 
his own, and transformed the whole into a poetic form 





which rarely reveals any connection with the prose 

source, 

Ph 93 (1939) 449-75 (Hough) 
HISTORY. SOCIAL STUDIES 


3IKERMAN, E. ATATPAMMA. The Hellenistic dia- 
gramma was an edict, promulgated in the place of resi- 
dence of its author, usually relating to a variety of sub- 
jects, officially transmitted to competent authorities, 
who published those parts of it which concerned them. 
The annual diagramma of Ptolemaic Egypt was fiscal 
in nature, pertaining to the planned economy. In Mace- 
donia the diagramma was unrestricted in subject mat- 
ter. In fourth-century Athens the term designated a 
tax-roll pertaining to the symmories. 
RPh 12 (1938) 295-312 (MacLaren) 
GiFFLER, Mitton. The Calendar of Cos. G. presents 
evidence to show that the positions of Artamitios and 
Hyakinthios in the calendar as reconstructed by Herzog 
should be reversed. 
AJA 43 (1939) 445-6 (Walton) 
HENNE, Henri. Sur trois nomes du Delta. H. up- 
holds the traditional location of the nome Alexandreén 
Chora and the Menelaite nome against the view of 
Daressy, Revue de l’Egypte ancienne 2 (1928) 20-51, 
and suggests that the nome of Berenice may be equated 
with the Metelite nome. 
CIP 5 (1938) 137-58 (Husselman) 
Herter, Hans. Theseus der Athener. First part of 
a complement to an earlier article, Theseus der Jonier, 
RhM 85 (1936) 177-91, 193-239. Detailed analysis of 
transformations made in the saga of Theseus from the 
time when he was adopted by the Athenians as their 
national hero. 
RhM 88 (1939) 244-86 (Heller) 
TARN, W. W. Alexander’s Plans. Alexander may 
have wished to conquer and rule all the world, but such 
a belief is only speculation. The document called Alex- 
ander’s bropvypara is not his, but a late document not 
earlier than the second century B.c. and perhaps later. 
It belongs to the incipient Alexander-romance. Alex- 
ander’s schemes of exploration were more important to 
him than those of conquest, and he even abandoned his 
conquest of the eastern Punjab to take up exploration. 
Literature easily transformed these exploratory expedi- 
tions into projects of conquests. The above-mentioned 
document may also have been put forth as Alexander's 
to fit current speculation about what Alexander would 
have achieved had he faced either Rome or the coun- 
tries conquered by Rome. 


JHS 59 (1939) 124-35 (Ridington) 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 

Compiled by Lionel Casson and Bluma L. Trell from 
the American, British, French and German weekly, and 
Italian monthly, bibliographical publications, and from 
books received at the editorial offices. Prices have 
not been confirmed. 

Those who have not written for CLASSICAL WEEKLY 
and who wish to submit sample reviews are urged to 
choose books from this list. 


LINGUISTICS, GRAMMAR, METRICS 

BRuNEL, J. L/aspect verbal et l'emploi des préverbes 
en grec, particuliérement en attique. 296 pages. Klinck- 
sieck, Paris 1939 (Collection linguistique publiée par la 
Société de Linguistique de Paris, 45) 90 fr. 

Exuis, Loweui B., A. J. MATHEWS and WILLIAM. T. 
Starr. Three Studies in Philology: The Relative Con- 
struction gui locus in the Peregrinatio ad Loca Sancta; 
The Case against Case Endings in the Prepositional 
Phrases in the Vita Eufrosine; Hay in the Poema de 
Mio Cid. 19 pages. University of Oregon, Eugene 1939 
(Studies in Literature and Philology, No. 1) 

Ernout, A. and A. MEILLET. Dictionnaire étymologi- 
que de la langue latine: Histoire des mots. Nouvelle 
édition revue, corrigée et augmentée d’un index; xxi, 
1184 pages. Klincksieck, Paris 1939 375 fr. 

Gray, Louis HERBERT. Foundations of Language. 
xv, 530 pages, 9 figures. Macmillan, New York 1939 $7.50 

Indogermanisches Jahrbuch. Im Auftr. d. Indogerm. 
Ges. hrsg. v. ALBERT DEBRUNNER wu. ALTER PorzIc, 
Band 23 (Jg. 1939). 493 pages, ill. De Gruyter, Berlin 
1939 30 M. 

KIKAUKA, P. Quelques questions de la métrique 
grecque. 21 pages. Latvijas Universitate, Riga 1939 

SKIMINA, STANISLAW. Etat actuel des études sur le 
rythme de la prose grecque, I. Cracow 1937 

WEILBACH, MariA. Die Formen der Aufforderung in 
der griechischen Lyrik. Lengerich i. W. 1938 (Disserta- 
tion, Miinchen) 

Woo.r, HENry Bositky. The Old Germanic Principles 
of Name-Giving. Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore 
1939 $4 

LITERARY HISTORY. CRITICISM 

R. Accademia Virgiliana, Mantova. Atti e memorie, 
Nuova seric, Volume XXV. 234, xl pages. R. Accademia 
Virgiliana, Mantua 1939 

3ALDWIN, CHARLES SEARS. Renaissance Literary 
Theory and Practice. Edited with introduction by Don- 
ALD LEMEN CLARK. xiv, 251 pages. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York 1939 $2.75 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Edited by a 
committee of the classical instructors of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Volume 50. 130 pages, 4 figs. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge 1939 $2 

JouuiFFE, Haroip RicHaArD, The Critical Methods 
and Influence of Bentley’s Horace. iii, 152 pages. Univ. 
of Chicago Libraries, Chicago 1939 Lithoprinted 

Lonci, Enrico. Tra l’antico e il moderno: Sofocle, 
Ennio, Wagner, Carducci. 91 pages. Sandron, Palermo 
and Milan 1939 7 L. 

Perry, HENryY TEN EYCK. 
Comedy. x, 666 pages. Harvard 
Cambridge 1939 $5 

ROSTAGNI, AUGUSTO. 
blicana ed augustea. 514 pages. Cappelli, 
oe 


Scravicco, GlovANNI. Omero, Esiodo. Interpretazioni. 


Dramatic 
Press, 


Masters of 
University 


La letteratura di Roma repub- 
Jologna 1939 


202 pages. Principato, Messina and Milan 1939 15 L. 

SEMI, Francesco. Lineamenti della letterature greca. 
124 pages. S.E.1., Turin 1939 6 L. 

STANFORD, WILLIAM BEDELL. Ambiguity in Greek 
Literature: Studies in theory and practice. 197 pages. 
Blackwell, London 1939 10s. 6d. 

StumMpo, BENIAMINO. II] Teocrito di Ettore Bignone 
(Con una lettera alla Signorina FE. Malcovati). 15 pages. 


S.E.A.L., Naples 1939 
BIOGRAPHY 


Augustus. GiusEprE MARCHETTI LoNGHI. La mem- 
oria di Augusto e dei suoi monumenti nel Medio Evo. 
29 pages, 3 plates. Istituto di Studi Romani, Rome 
1939 -3-L. 

—— Cario Narpi. Augusto. I] suo tempo e la 
sua opera. 300 pages, 21 plates, 1 table. Treves, Milan 
1939 20 L.. 

—— SALVATORE SABBADINI, Augusto, Mecenate e 
propulsore delle lettere e delle arti. 19 pages. R. Uni- 
versita di Trieste, Trieste 1937 

— Eminio SANTINI. Augusto negli scrittori del 
RKinascimento. 71 pages. R. Universita di Cagliari, Cag- 
liari 1938 4 L,. 

Eminio SANTORO. Bimillenario di Augusto. 
Conferenza tenuta nel Dopolavoro Comunale di Melfi. 
14 pages. Pergola, Avellino 1939 

FELIX STAHELIN. Kaiser Augustus. Vortr. 
geh. an d. Augustusfeier d. Ges. Pro Vindonissa am 29 
Mai 1938 in d. Klosterkirche K6nigsfelden. 20 pages. 
I: ffingerhof, Brugge 1939 

Ausonius. [,. A. A. Jouar. De Magistraat Ausonius. 
282 pages. Berkhout, Nijmegen 1938 

Brutus. \[Ax RKapin. Marcus Brutus. ix, 238 pages. 
Oxford, New York 1939 $2.75 

Caesar. O7TTo SEE. Caesar und seine Gegner. 22 
pages. Palm & Enke, Erlangen 1939 0.90 M. 

Cicero. A. F. Witity. The Tremulous Hero: The 
age and life of Cicero, orator, advocate, thinker and 
statesman. 360 pages. Pallas Publishing Company, 


London 1939 10s. 6d. 
and Caesar. Justinus Ktass. Cicero und 
Caesar. Ein Beitr. zur <Aufhellg ihrer  gegenseit. 


Beziehgn. 238 pages. Ebering, Berlin 1939 (Disserta- 
tion) 9.30 M. 

Nero. GERALDINE CUMMINS. When Nero was dic- 
tator. Intro. by A. H. E. Lee. 272 pages. Muller, Lon- 
don, 1939 10s. 6d. 


ROMAN LAW 


Bozza, FRANcESCA. Lezioni di istituzioni di diritto 
romano pergli studenti del KR. Istituto  superiore 
Orientale, Anno 1938-39. 130 pages. Jovene, Naples 
1939 18 L. 

D’ErcoLe, Giusepre. Il consenso degli sposi e la 
perpetuita del matrimonio nel diritto romano e nei 
padri della chiesa. 60 pages. Apollinaris, Rome 1939 

Lonco, GIANNETTO. Manuale elementare di diritto 
romano. viii, 486 pages. U.T.E.T., Turin 1939 65 L. 

PEsTALozzA, BALpUR GRAF von. Die rémisch-recht- 
lichen Grundlagen der Wiedereinsetzung in den vorigen 
Stand im heutigen Strafverfahren. Zugleich e. Beitr. zur 
Geschichte d. strafprozessualen Kontumacialverfahrens. 
75 pages. Ebering, Berlin 1939 (Dissertation) 3.15 M. 

ScarLATA Fazio, MARIANO, Principi vecchi e nuovi 
di diritto privato nell’attivita giurisdizionale dei 
Divi Fratres. 167 pages. Crisatulli,'Catania 1939 30 L. 
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